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the degradation she conceived. It was past ludicrous,
yet admitted of no woefulness, nothing soothingly pathetic.
It smothered and barked at the dreams of her blooming
spring of life, to which her mind had latterly been turn-
ing back, for an escape from sour, one may say cynical,
reflections, the present issue of a beautiful young woman's
first savour of battle with the world.

CHAPTER VI.

IN A MOOD OF LANGUOR.

UP in. Aminta's amber dressing-room, Mrs. Nargett
Pagnell alluded sadly to the long month of separation,
and begged her niece to let her have in plain words an
exact statement of the present situation; adding, " Items
will do." Thereupon she slipped into prattle and held the
field.

She was the known, worthy, good, intolerable woman
whom the burgess turns out for his world in regiments,
that do and look and all but step alike; and they mean
well, and have conventional worships and material aspi-
rations, and very peculiar occult refinements, with a blind
head and a haphazard gleam of acuteness, impressive to
acquaintances, convincing themselves that they imper-
sonate sagacity. She had said this, done that; and it
was, by proof, Providence consenting, the right thing. A
niece, written down in her girlhood, because of her eyes
and her striking air and excellent deportment, as mate
for a nobleman, marries him before she is out of her
teens. "I said, She shall be a countess." A countess
she is. Providence does not comply with our predictions
in order to stultify us. Admitting the position of affairs
for the moment as extraordinary, we are bound by what